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hen the price of hamburger 

meat skyrockets and cus- 
tomers complain, shopkeepers have 
a convenient answer: “Blame it on 
the farmers.” Or—“blame it on the 
suppliers.” 

The Postal Service, however, 
doesn’t have anyone to conven- 
iently blame when a postage in- 
crease goes into effect. 

Since the new rates went into 
effect May 29, you’ve probably 
been getting a lot of flack—and 
questions—from customers, 
friends and relatives. Perhaps, 
you, too, have asked why the raise 
was necessary. 

On the one hand, the answer is 
a simple matter of arithmetic. Our 
rates must be increased to cover 
the nearly $3 billion increase in 
postal costs since the 13¢ stamp 
became effective on December 31, 
1975. 

Since that date, the cost of 
transportation for the Postal Serv- 
ice has gone up $300 million; 
energy and utility costs have 
climbed $100 million; and salaries 
and benefits have risen $2.4 billion. 


These costs have increased not 
from any fault of Postal Service 
management or employees. In fact, 
were it not for the productivity 
gains and energy conservation pro- 
gram, these costs would be much 
higher. 

The new rates will provide an 
estimated $1.9 billion gain in 
revenue together with a cost re- 
duction of $500 million associated 
with lower mail volumes. Com- 
bined, the revenue gain and cost 
reduction are designed to balance 
postal finances. 

Many people, for instance, 
wonder why we simply didn’t ask 
Congress for a larger subsidy. In 
the short run that approach would 
have been easier and less painful 
for the Postal Service. For one 
thing, it would have prevented 
much of the bad press we received 
when the rate increase was an- 
nounced. For another, it would 
have made a big difference in the 
number of questions and com- 
plaints you’ve had to field. 

In the long term, however, 
asking Congress for more money 
would have hampered the Postal 
Service’s ability to manage its 


affairs. It would have also gone a 
long way toward putting politics 
back in the post office, by giving 
Congress a greater say in how, why 
and what we do. 

In addition, it would not have 
really prevented a rate increase. 
Instead, it would have hidden that 
increase in our federal tax bills. An 
increased subsidy has to be paid 
somehow, and April 15 sym- 
bolically would be the day of 
reckoning for taxpayers. 

Raising postage rates and fees 
does not lessen the bargain we still 
offer. Consider this: 15 cents for a 
first-class letter to travel across 
country is still inexpensive. Com- 
pare that cost with charges for a 
long distance telephone call (and, 
in some places, with a local call 
from a telephone booth). Fifteen 
cents is cheap. 

In fact, among most major in- 
dustrialized nations, U.S. first-class 
postage remains a bargain. In Great 
Britain, it costs you nearly 17 cents 
to mail a letter; Italy, 20 cents; 
Switzerland, more than 21 cents; 
France, nearly 22 cents; Japan, 
nearly 23 cents; Sweden, 24 cents; 
West Germany, nearly a quarter; 
and Belgium and The Netherlands, 
more than a quarter. 

There are other built-in bargains 





in the new rates. While first-class 
postage is 15 cents for the first 
ounce or less, it’s only 13 cents for 
each additional ounce through 12 
ounces. And business mailers 
depositing 500 or more first-class 
pieces presorted and bundled to 


postal delivery areas can save two . 


cents on each piece—that’s double 
the amount they could save per 
piece before. 

Many of your customers, friends 
and relatives are asking if the rise 
in rates and fees will mean im- 
proved service. In honesty, the 
answer is “no.” 

All the increases do is help us 
keep up with fast-rising costs. 
Inflation, as mentioned above, has 
a tremendous impact upon the 
Postal Service, as it does on the 
pocketbooks of all Americans. 
Even simple supplies, such as rub- 
ber bands and paper clips, cost us 
more. 

There are also serious implica- 


ere’s a handy list of replies to 
questions you get about the postal 
rate increase: 
0 It’s actually been 242 years be- 
tween rate increases. 
DC Postal wages, to keep pace with 
inflation, have risen during the same 
period. And wages make up 86% of 


tions for postal people in the rate 
and fee increases. While we needed 
them to help us pay our bills, some 
of the increases in parcel post, 
books and records rates may lower 
volume in these mail classes. The 
Board of Governors expressed 
concern that the sharp increase in 
parcel post rates could “threaten 
the survival” of this class of mail. 

Chairman M. A. Wright said as a 
result of the new fourth-class rates, 
the Postal Service will “not be as 
competitive as it should be. We 
need a restructuring of rates.” The 
Governors directed the Postal 
Service to prepare a new fourth- 
class proposal for consideration by 
September. 

The fairest approach to increas- 
ing rates and fees is to spread the 
hikes among all mail users. Thus, 
it would be unfair to ask users of 
one class of mail, such as first class, 
to shoulder the entire financial 
burden. 


postal costs. 

O) Where the Postal Service could, it 
did not increase rates, such as for 
international airmail and Express Mail. 

©) There are now rate differentials 
recognizing degrees of presorting for 
publications entered in the mails at 
second-class rates. For regular-rate 
publications, the per piece charge is 
reduced where 20 Ibs. or more are 
sorted to a city having a unique 


The Board had, in fact, originally 
requested a two-tier system for 
first-class mail—a 13-cent citizens’ 
rate and 16 cents for business mail. 
But the Postal Rate Commission 
denied the request. 

Despite increases in parcel post, 
books and records, we believe that 
we provide good service in these 
areas—and will continue to do so. 
We've proved we can do the job. 
Nearly two years ago, for in- 
stance, a United Parcel Service 
strike in 15 states tested our ability 
to suddenly deliver millions of 
parcels more than our usual load. 

So, we come to the inevitable 
question many of you are probably 
being asked today: ‘““When’s the 
next rate increase?” 

The answer is, we hope that 
through rising productivity and 
cutting costs in a number of critical 
areas, such as operations and de- 
livery, we can hold off the need for 
another rate rise at least 24/2 or 3 
years. @ 


three- or five-digit ZIP Code. And 
where this quantity can be prepared to 
a carrier route, there is a further re- 
duction in the per piece charge. Also, 
the presort discount has been doubled 
for large business mail users of first 
class. 

0 15 cents remains a bargain for 
first-class mail. In most cases, it’s 
cheaper than first-class mail rates 
in other industrialized countries, and 
in the U.S. it’s cheaper than most long 
distance telephone rates as well as 
many calls from telephone booths. @ 
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Carrier brings smiles with mail to Manhattan neighborhood 








Emilie Baumann is one of Pete Deyglio’s customers and friends. She likes to greet him with a kiss. 


P-«: Deyglio says he’s in the 
c 


ommunications business. 

“I look upon my job as a com- 
munications job,” says the 51-year- 
old carrier who works out of the 
Gracie Station in the Yorkville 
section of New York’s Manhattan. 
“There are people on my route who 
don’t see anyone but me, and what 

I deliver is communications.” 

Deyglio has been a carrier for 
26 years. He started his postal 
career three years earlier as a 


laborer in the Bronx, then moved 

to distribution clerk. He first car- 
ried out of Lenox Hill Station, 
coming to Gracie 20 years ago. He’s 
had his present route for the past 
10 years. 

“The people on my route are my 
friends,” Deyglio says. “It’s like 
taking a walk. I figure I walk about 
two miles a day.” 

His route includes small shops, 
some small apartment buildings, 
older homes that could be consid- 


ered city landmarks, and even 
railroad-type flats. 

Deyglio’s day begins at 4:30 a.m. 
in Bayside , Queens, about 20 miles 
from the post office. At 5 o’clock 
he leaves for Gracie. “I’m ina 
car pool with four other guys, all 
carriers in the same station.” 

They arrive at the post office at 
6 a.m. “The next two hours,” he 
says, “are the best part of the day. 
At times, we have the opportunity 
to communicate with one another 

continued 


Mrs. Helena Johnson runs a rooming 
house on Pete Deyglio’s route. 





while we work. I like the spirit 
here. I know some of these guys 
better than their wives know them, 
and they know me better. We’ve 
been together, many of us, almost 
30 years.” 

Deyglio tells you quite un- 
ashamedly he loves his job. 
“There’s very little, in fact, I don’t 
like about it. Maybe, during the 
winters, I don’t like getting out of 
a warm bed so early. But that’s 
really about it. 

“Being a carrier,” he adds, “‘is 
an athletic job. You have to have 
good reflexes and be alert.” He’s 
already gotten two cash awards for 
exemplary service. 

His advice to a new carrier: 

“Be diligent and ask questions to 
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learn more.” 

When he hits the street with his 
mail cart at 8:30 each morning, 
he does it with a spring to his step. 
“T love New York. I was born here. 
It’s diversified. Exciting. Every 
day’s a new day.” 

He’s got a lot of friends on the 
street. Like Heinrich Strauss, a 
retired gentleman, who waits in 
front of his house each morning for 
Deyglio. 

Then there’s Emilie Baumann, a 
woman in her 70s, who likes to 
greet “her carrier” with a kiss. 

“He does a wonderful job,” she 
says. ““He’s on time. You can de- 
pend on him.” 

And Sydney Cutler, a lawyer. 
“You can quote me. Pete’s the best. 
Everybody loves the guy.” 

The sentiment is reciprocated. 

“T love the congeniality of people,” 
says Deyglio. “As cold as New 
York is supposed to be, it isn’t.” 

Deyglio says he gets few com- 


plaints on postal service from his 
customers. “When I do, though, 

I try to explain. Like, when a letter 
comes late from one city to another. 
I want people to understand that it 
can depend on the time of day 

and day of the week a letter was 
mailed, on transportation, on a 
heavy volume.” 

At 1 p.m., Deyglio returns to the 
station. “I turn in my valuables, 
rearrange forwarding mail and in 
the time left over, I get what I can 
ready for tomorrow.” 

Back home, he admits, he’s the 
family’s Italian gourmet cook. “My 
wife, Thomasina, works as a bank 
teller, so she’s not home when I 
get home at 3:30. I prepare dinner.” 
His specialty is meat balls and 
gravy. 

The Deyglios have one son, 
Victor Peter, a college student ma- 
joring in journalism. “He’s taken 
the test for the post office,” adds 
his proud father. @ 


Left, Stephen Stribula is one of Pete Deygiio’s regulars. Below, the carrier, 
who loves New York, pauses after checking out storage box for his relay. 











hey’re like father and son. 

Although not related, 38-year- 
old Domenick A. Rossetti says he’s 
learned his trade as an electronic 
technician (ET) from 60-year-old 
Francis E. (Buzz) Strahan. 

Strahan, in turn, takes an almost 
parental pride in what Rossetti has 
accomplished on the job. 

Both men ply their trade in the 
Alhambra, CA, management sec- 
tional center. They work on tour 2, 
specializing in the five multi- 
position letter sorting machines 
(MPLSMs) and five Mark II facer- 
cancelers. 

Between them they have made a 
number of changes, particularly in 
the MPLSMs, leading to more 
efficient operation of the machines. 

They like to talk about their 
work, except that Strahan tells a 
visitor what Rossetti has done and 
Rossetti relates Strahan’s accom- 
plishments. 

For instance, Strahan tells you 
that Rossetti “still talks in crypto- 
graphics,” alluding to Rossetti’s 
military years in cryptographic 
repair. 

Strahan was the originator, 
Rossetti tells you, of ASTECT (for 
Air System to Eliminate Cart 
Tops). In this system, compressed 
air blows letters that fall onto the 
cart tops onto the stray letter belt 
or chute. 

Rossetti suggested inverting the 
cart top detector, says Strahan. 
This approach reduces MPLSM 
cart stops caused by letters stand- 
ing on end in the letter cart com- 
ponents. 

Alhambra awarded both men 
cash for their suggestions, which 
are expected to save that office 











Domenick Rossetti (left) and Buzz Strahan (right) share a light 
moment in front of an LSM. 


about $43,000 a year. The Western 
Region estimates a savings of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
throughout the region. Based on 
their inventions, the region is 
supplying modification kits to 
other post offices in the West and 
in the Central Region. 

A substantial cut in machine 
downtime is a major result of their 
suggestions. Heather Drake, an 
LSM operator in Alhambra, says 
she for one has noticed fewer 
breakdowns. “’They’re practically 
non-existent now.” 

Bill Bordone, Alhambra’s man- 
ager/ postmaster, is particularly 
proud of his two ETs. “Because of 
these guys we’ve been designated 
the regional test site for LSMs.” 

Says Rossetti: “If we have a 
machine problem, we try to elimi- 
nate it.” 


Adds Strahan: “You have to 


work on some of these problems 
for a long time. For the past year, 
whenever we get the time, we’ve 
been trying to do something about 
dropper jams. I think we have a 
pretty good thing going right now 
and may not be far from coming 
up with a solution.” 

“You have to be strong mechan- 
ically, as well as electronically, to 
be an ET,” says Rossetti. “Buzz is 
10 times better than I am; I have to 
work at it.” 

Rossetti has been an ET 4 years 
and with the Postal Service 13. 
Strahan became Alhambra’s first 
ET 7 years ago; he has 42 years in 
the post office. 

“ T was in electronics in the 
Army,” says Strahan, “and did 
TV repair work on the side when 
I got out.” 

Both men say they’ve always 
been interested in fixing things. 





Panhandle postmaster promotes philatelics 
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Anne Guy, a “Dimmit Bobcat Stamper,” is fascinated by Stamps & Stories. 


et your guard down for two 
minutes and J. Nolan Grady, 
postmaster at Hereford, TX, will 
turn you into a stamp collector. 

To watch him talk to a fifth- 
grade stamp club or a stranger in 
the post office lobby is to see a 
master of the art of persuasion in 
action. 

Grady has been courteous ever 
since he was a tad. You know that 
right off when you meet him. His 
stamp expertise, on the other hand, 
has only blossomed in the past 
three years. To hear him tell it, it 
was all a beautiful accident. 

“About three years ago, my 
sectional center manager in Ama- 
rillo asked me to be a philatelic 
program officer for our part of the 
Texas Panhandle. Well, I didn’t 
know a thing about stamp collect- 
ing,” he confides. “I’ve been with 
the post office since before I could 
vote, but stamps, to me, were just 
for mailing letters.” 

He then tells you that a few days 
later he got the assignment, and he 
found himself in a training pro- 
gram to learn about stamp collect- 
ing as a hobby—and a business. 

“Then I read a lot and explored 
the hobby in depth,” adds Grady. 
“I even visited collectors who have 
stamps worth thousands of dollars. 
Since I was going to be in the busi- 
ness, I wanted to know what it was 
all about.” 

Since then, Grady has taken his 
newly acquired knowledge into ele- 





mentary schools and beefed up his 
own sales techniques so that Here- 
ford, “only a drop in the bucket” in 
size and population compared to 
Dallas, has surpassed Big D in 
philatelic sales. It didn’t happen by 
accident. 

“When I started with the Benja- 
min Franklin Stamp Club Program 
in the schools,” he explains, “I re- 
cruited other postal people in the 
neighborhood to become members 
of the team. I showed them how to 
make presentations and I also sup- 
ported them in their work.” He 
now credits his team with reaching 
more collectors than he does. 

Grady’s success is probably at- 
tributable to three things: his love 
for children, his affability with peo- 
ple in all walks of life, and his 
genuine enthusiasm for his task. 
He loves kids, he’ll admit. He has 
four of his own, all grown now. On 
his office wall hang the top honors 
given to him for his leadership in 
Boy Scouting. His most recent suc- 
cessful endeavor has been raising 
money with area Lions’ Clubs to 
support Girlstown, U.S.A. 

You get the picture? You can’t 
say “no” to the man. 

Grady’s stamp expertise has 
taken two directions. First, he has 
pioneered the establishment of 
Benjamin Franklin Stamp Clubs in 
fourth- and fifth-grade classes 
within a 120-mile radius of Here- 
ford. Second, he convinced Head- 
quarters officials that Hereford 
should be a designated philatelic 
sales outlet, small as the town is. It 
took quiet persistence, but he pre- 
vailed. Stamp hobbyists from as 
far away as Royal Cak, MI, write 
to Grady to obtain just about every- 
thing they need to keep their 
collections up to date. 

His customers become his 
friends. No wonder. “My word is 
my bond,” he says softly. “We owe 


something to our collectors.” 

Going to schools to talk to stu- 
dents about stamps is a special 
pleasure to Grady. He also con- 
siders it a valuable learning oppor- 
tunity for them. 

“When we first took the Benja- 
min Franklin Stamp Club program 
into the schools, I think we made 
a mistake in trying to push stamp 
sales too hard,” he believes. “I’ve 
tried to emphasize that stamp col- 
lecting is for the fun of it. The kids 
can always find used stamps; they 
don’t have to invest money in 
them. In some communities, where 
you know a lot of food stamps are 
being distributed, you know there 
isn’t going to be much money for 
postage stamp collections. The im- 
portant thing to me is to see how 
stamps can be both a hobby and a 
valuable teaching resource in 
school.” 

Grady took Postal Life to Dim- 


mitt, about 20 miles from Hereford, 


to see what he meant. That club in 
the Dimmitt Middle School was 
“ideal,” in his opinion. Under Post- 
master Bill Sava’s guidance, the 
kids were really enthusiastic and 
the hobby had caught on well. 

Teacher Catherine Laws and her 
27 students were right at home 
with Grady and Sava. Sava had 
been there before, to make his 
presentation on stamp collecting, 
and to bring posters in addition to 
the Benjamin Franklin Stamp Club 
materials. In a town of 4,200, 
everyone knows the postmaster, 
especially if you're a kid, and Sava 
is no exception. He, too, is active 
in Boy Scouting, and helps coach 
local sports. 

“These students are still ama- 
teurs,” says Sava, “but they enjoy 
the hobby.” Echoes teacher Laws, 
“We've tied in stamp collecting 
with a lot of subjects we study in 
class.” 


Grady spoke briefly to the class, 
then moved down the aisles to talk 
informally with the students and 
answer some of their questions. 
One told him that by putting an 
envelope in the freezer for 24 
hours the stamp would usually 
come off without having to be 
soaked. Another piped up that if 
you have valuable stamps you 





Bill Sava (left) and J. Nolan 
Grady (right) offer some advice 
to Terry Cearley. 


shouldn’t damage the adhesive by 
soaking it. 

Grady believes that most young- 
sters who take up stamps as a 
hobby usually wind up in the top 
5% of their class scholastically. 
Whether it is the curiosity they 
generate or just the pleasure of 
having a collection, or both, he 
doesn’t claim to know. 

Terry Cearley, president of the 
Dimmitt Bobcat Stampers club—a 
bright, handsome boy—told Grady 
and Sava: “I never thought of 
stamp collecting before this year. 
Now my mother says it’s the only 
thing I’m interested in besides bas- 
ketball and baseball.” Any day 
now Terry will discover girls.@ 














Elgin family provides open door 
for troubled children 


ove can be a foster home. 

And there’s a great deal of 
love in the home of Pat and Steve 
Henning in Dundee, IL. They have 
been foster parents for the past six 
years to more than 90 children, 
mostly teenagers. 

When Steve wakes up in the 
morning, he doesn’t know who’s 
going to be there. When he returns 


Opposite page, the Hennings hold 
their two adopted youngsters, Sean 
and Kelli; rear, foster children 
Betsy (left) and Kim; Yolanda is in 
the center. Photo left, Pat Henning 
comforts Sean, and below, foster 
youngsters perform kitchen chores 





from his job as a distribution clerk 
in the Elgin, IL, Post Office, he 
doesn’t know how many kids he'll 
find in addition to his two adopted 
youngsters, Sean, 8, and Kelli, 6. 

When Postal Life visited, two 
16-year-olds, Kim and Betsy, had 
been living with the Hennings for 
several months. A third, Yolanda, 
15, had arrived at 1 o’clock that 
morning. 

Betsy tells you the Hennings 
“are swell folks” and partly be- 
cause of the love that she and Kim 
have found with this family, both 
teens plan to get involved them- 
selves helping other foster youths. 
“Sometimes,” says Betsy, “other 
kids just need to taik to people like 
us who've been through the same 
things they have.” 

Youngsters, say the Hennings, 
need the stability and love of a 
family to help them. They suffer, 
you might say, from an emotional 
handicap. And Steve knows from 
personal experience about a handi- 
cap—although his is physical. 
Legally deaf since the age of two 
(a hearing aid and lip reading help 
to some degree), he also lost a leg 
in a motorcycle accident 10 years 
ago. 

“Sometimes the children who 
come here stay with us as little as 
24 hours. Other times, they’re here 
for a year or more,” says Pat Hen- 


ning. “Usually, when they arrive 
continued 





Steve Henning pauses to watch his wife, Pat, and one of the 
couple's foster children prepare dinner. A hearing aid and lip 
reading help him overcome a physical handicap. 


it’s during a crisis.” 

A child may be a runaway or 
come from a family with emotional 
or physical illness. Some young- 
sters have been abused, neglected, 
or abandoned. Whatever the case, 
they are brought to the Hennings 
by the State of Illinois Department 
of Children and Family Services.. 

Marge Tryselius, foster parent 
recruiter for the department, has 
this to say about the Hennings: 
“They are an outstanding example 
of good, loving humans who have 
reached out of themselves to make 
another young person’s life a little 
richer, a little warmer, a little less 
lonely.” 

“I go through a lot of tooth- 
brushes, hair brushes and combs,” 
says Pat, “and I keep a good supply 
on hand. In fact, at Christmas, we 
have extra presents under the tree 
just in case a new child comes into 
our home.” 

Steve strongly recommends fos- 
ter care, which he says you have to 
work at to be good. “There are 
benefits to foster parents. I enjoy 
just working with kids. I’m mak- 
ing friends with them. There’s a 
great deal of pleasure in taking 


care of the kids.” 

Both Steve and Pat admit there 
are some trying times. To prevent 
problems, though, the Hennings 
use two approaches. One is a set of 
guidelines each youngster is 
handed when he or she joins the 
Henning household, and another is 
the Friday night cope session. 

“We all sit down,” says Pat, 
“and discuss everybody’s problems 
openly. It helps. It gets things out 
in the air. It makes everybody lis- 
ten to you. 

“We have simple ways of deal- 
ing with things when a rule is 
broken. When a youngster doesn’t 
turn out the lights at curfew time, 
Steve just takes the light bulbs 
out.” 

“If anyone breaks a rule,” says 
teenager Betsy, “there’s war. A girl 
came in and thought she’d be cool 
and she smoked in the bathroom. 
One of the rules here is no smok- 
ing in the house. We stopped her 
fast.” 

Adds Kim: “None of the other 
homes I’d been in had rules. I 
wasn’t used to seeing this list. (But) 
I found it okay to work within the 
list and follow it.” 








The Hennings have ample room 
in their home—five bedrooms and 
four bathrooms—for their guests, 
except that Steve and Pat do not 
consider the youngsters “guests.” 

“They’re part of our family,” 
says Steve. 

“When we go to church on 
Sunday, we expect them to go with 
us,” says Pat. “They share in all 
family activities. 

“Our youngsters have all been 
good kids, but unfortunately, some 
of our neighbors are anti-social 
about foster care.” But not all the 
neighbors are, and one of them 
makes it a practice to hire the teens 
as baby-sitters for her children. 

When a youngster leaves the 
Hennings’ household, the separa- 
tion is always difficult, says Pat. 
“You've usually had good feelings 
about the kid. You're as proud of 
them as any parent.” 

And then there are the photo 
albums, containing pictures of each 
youngster who has lived—even for 
a few hours—in the Hennings’ 
home. “It’s a nice remembrance,” 
adds Pat, ‘and sometimes the kids 
will write to us and let us know 
how they’re getting along.” @ 








ie dog biting season again. 

In fact, according to the West- 
ern Region, carriers have a better 
chance of being bitten on a Satur- 
day in July, August or September 
on private premises. They are more 
likely to be bitten on the lower leg 
than anywhere else. 

Post offices throughout the West 
and elsewhere are trying to fight 
back—to cut the incidence of bites 
sharply. 

In Long Beach, CA, for instance, 
the post office has teamed with a 
number of public and private 
agencies in a public awareness 
campaign. 

“We have over 200 dog bites a 
year affecting postal people,” says 
Safety Manager Jane Bryan. 

Safety Specialist Dwight Graham 
has come up with shirt decals and 
drawings for flyers to be given to 
carriers and the public. They depict 
the family pet gripping a piece of a 
carrier’s sleeve in its mouth. 

“We're going into the schools, 
libraries and elsewhere to deliver 
our message,” says Graham. 

Dog bites, he adds, plague 
utility meter readers and others 
who come into the home as well. 

Across the country, in Asheville, 


OPEN SEASON 
ON CARRIERS 


Dog bites increase as the days grow warmer 


NC, dog bites almost reached epi- 
demic proportions, says Safety 
Manager Ned W. Payne. As part 
of an overall campaign, Payne, two 
carrier foremen, nine carriers, and 
one carrier’s wife took their 
protests to the Asheville City 
Council. As a result, the local leash 
law was rewritten, establishing $25 
fines for owners who let their dogs 
loose. Dog bites have already 
dropped to near zero, says Payne. 

In Metairie, LA, Postmaster 
Hannah Cunningham says she’s 
had a dog bite prevention program 
of some kind for 20 years. “I re- 
sent people letting their dogs run 
loose, biting my carriers.” 

If a dog bothers a Metairie 
carrier, Cunningham sends a letter 
to the owner, asking that the dog 
be confined. She includes a copy of 
the local leash law. 

“If the dog bites a carrier,” she 


says, “then we contact the owner, 
and most homeowner policies have 
coverage for this type of thing. We 
tell them to have their insurance 
representative contact us. We also 
advise the Dept. of Labor of the 
insurance carrier and potential 
liability.” 

Pittsburgh’s program is a varia- 
tion of the others. Jim Costanzo, 
safety manager, developed a pro- 
gram to make the public aware 
that their pets could endanger both 
their mail delivery and their 
pocketbooks. He took steps to 
insure that every employee and 
manager knows the procedures 
when animals interfere with 
delivery. He also enlisted the co- 
operation of utility companies in 
getting publicity for the problem 
and worked more closely with 
public agencies for animal control.@ 





With the vacation season now in 
full swing, many postal people are 
doing a lot more traveling by car, 
van and recreational vehicle. 
We've illustrated 20 safety signs 
(some real, some imaginary). 

Test your skill at matching the 
sign with the most appropriate 
safety message on the opposite 
page. 

Five prizes will be awarded to 
Signs of Safety Contest winners. 
They are as follows: 1st prize— 
$150; 2nd prize—$100; 3rd prize 
—$75; 4th prize—$50; 5th prize— 
$25. 

The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random draw- 
ing from the correct entries. The 
first correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner, the second cor- 
rect entry drawn will be the sec- 
ond-place winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight August 31 and winners’ 
names will be published in the 
November-December issue of 
Postal Life. 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees 
are eligible, except employees at 
Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must complete 
the entry coupon and submit it 
along with the captions selected. 

3. All entries become the prop- 
erty of the U.S. Postal Service, and 
none can be returned or acknowl- 
edged. 

4. Mail entries to: Signs of 
Safety Contest, Room 10992, U.S. 
Postal Service, Washington, DC 
20260. 

5. Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight August 31 to be 
eligible. 
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SIGNS OF SAFETY CONTEST 


Enter the number of the sign that best 
matches the safety message below: 


[| This shaped sign indicates a school 
and means proceeding with extreme care. 


[_]Don't be half safe, come to a full stop. 
[Don't drink while driving. 

[ ]This shaped sign warns of a railroad crossing. 
[test your brakes and shift to a lower gear. 
[Pedestrians always have the right of way. 


[ ]This shaped sign conveys traffic regu- 
lations, such as do not enter and no left turn. 


[ ]Slow down when approaching a curve 
[_ ]Use your rear and side view mirrors. 


[_ ]this shaped sign means yield the right 
of way by slowing down or stopping if 
necessary. 


[_]children should be seen and not hurt. 
[ |caution’s the best bet when roads are wet. 
[This shaped sign means no passing. 


[_]slow down when approaching an inter- 
section. 


[Buckle up for safety. 


[this shaped sign warns of dangerous 
or unusual road conditions, such as a 
curve or side road. 


[]Your half of the road isn’t the middle. 
[Obey all speed limits. 


[ This shaped sign means come to a full 
stop and be sure the way is clear before 
proceeding. 


[_Jwhen this traffic signal is steady, it 
means Clear the lane. 
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Michigan postmaster 
comes back from 
alcoholism 


Wayne Lynch got a second 
chance. 

The Montague, MI, postmaster 
had a drinking problem. As a 
result, he was first demoted to 
distribution clerk and then fired. 

Lynch, 55, appealed the separa- 
tion. Top postal officials in 
Washington, after reviewing his 
case, recommended he be given a 
second chance. But there was a 
string attached: He had to join the 
Postal Service’s Program for 
Alcoholic Recovery (PAR) and 
within six months be certified by a 
PAR counselor as having attained 
and maintained sobriety. 

“The nearest PAR office was in 
Detroit,” Lynch recalls, “which is 
223 miles east of here. I had to go 
there for eight months to attend 
meetings and meet with the coun- 
selor. I think PAR does a wonder- 
ful job. I don’t think I could have 
done it without PAR.” 

Lynch’s wife, Bev, confirms that 
when she and her husband got 
Washington’s decision on returning 
him to active duty “it was 3 a.m. 
on a Sunday. We had just gotten 
home and found the letter waitirg 
for us. That Tuesday Wayne went 





into the hospital voluntarily.” 

“I was in the hospital for two 
weeks,” Lynch, a PES 18 post- 
master, says. “I joined the fellow- 
ship for alcoholics there and my 
wife joined the one for members 
of an alcoholic’s family.” 

But the road to sobriety for 
Lynch had been a rocky one, with 
the firing from his post office job 
being the pivotal element in mak- 
ing him face his problem. “To be 
honest,” he says, “I figured I had 
a (drinking) problem for quite a 
while, but I didn’t want to admit 
—_ 

Lynch specialized in drinking 
beer—about a case a day. “I real- 
ized he had a drinking problem,” 
his wife recalls, “and we discussed 
it many times. But he was never 
ornery or violent like a lot of 
alcoholics are. He would just get 
drunk and fall asleep. He was able 
to function. He would say, oh, he 
could quit at any time.” 

But Lynch’s drinking began to 
affect his work as a postmaster of 
the 11-person office. He had started 
in the post office in 1961 as a sub 
clerk/carrier and became Mon- 
tague’s postmaster in 1963. 

Jim Blankenship, the sectional 
center manager/ postmaster in 
Grand Rapids, MI, sensed that 
Lynch had a drinking problem 
when he visited the Montague 
office several times. But he didn’t 
equate it with alcoholism until he 
started getting complaints from 
employees in the office. 

Lynch’s wife remembers, too. 
“I could see his (Wayne’s) em- 
ployees were disgusted with him 
and his drinking. I can remember 
going over to the post office to 
pick him up. He did dumb things, 
like locking his keys in the safe. 
He doesn’t hear when he’s drink- 
ing. I think now, after all he’s been 
through and how he’s beaten his 


problem, his employees admire 
him; I know a lot of people do.” 

Adds Blankenship: “We found 
that Wayne was increasingly ab- 
sent from his job for varying 
lengths of time.” 

The events leading up to his 
demotion to clerk and then to his 
firing were rapid—and often 
acrimonious. Lynch did not think 
that he had been treated fairly. 

“First,” says Lynch, “I was told 
I would be fired. But I called and 
wrote to Mr. Blankenship and said 
I wanted to stay in the Postal 
Service. He offered me a distribu- 
tion clerk’s job in Muskegon. I 
took it. I didn’t care for the drive 
(20 miles each way), and it felt 
degrading going from postmaster 
to clerk that way. I was in 
Muskegon three months and I had 
to learn a scheme. I didn’t care 
much for that. I didn’t put much 
effort into it. When the time came 
to take the test, I said I wasn’t 
ready for it. I did this three times.” 

Finally, Lynch asked for medical 
leave. His request was denied and 
he was fired. 


Lynch used the Postal Service’s 
internal discipline appeals pro- 
cedure. Headquarters ruled on his 
appeal, saying that Lynch should 
be given another chance. “I appre- 
ciated what they did,” he says. 
“There are a lot of people I have to 
thank, who did a lot of good. The 
Postal Service was more than fair 
to see that I got back.” 

Six months after entering PAR 
and returning to duty as Montague 
postmaster, Michigan District 
Manager Ralph Haffenden assessed 
Lynch’s progress. “Mr. Lynch has 
been serving as postmaster in a 
satisfactory manner since his 
return to duty... (he) has im- 
proved operations at the Montague 
office.” 

Adds Blankenship today—nearly 
two years after Lynch started his 
recovery: “Wayne's doing a good 
job. I’ve visited his office several 
times. The employee complaints 
against him have stopped. Opera- 
tions at the office are better than 
they used to be.” 

This year Lynch will get his first 
merit increase. @ 





he Program for Alcoholic Re- 

covery is voluntary. Like H. 
Wayne Lynch, the only way you can 
get in is to sign up yourself. No one 
forces you to do that. 

It is a confidential program. No one 
aside from the person who refers you 
need know that you are in it. In 
Lynch’s case, he approved the accom- 
panying story. He felt an article about 
him in Postal Life might help others 
in the Postal Service with a drinking 
problem. 

The Postal Service recognizes 
alcoholism as an illness and tries to 
help victims, whose work performance 
is being affected, recover through 
PAR. 

It is critical to postal operations that 


employees perform consistently well 
on the job. An alcoholic who shows 
up unfit for work, or not at all, creates 
problems for fellow employees as 
well as additional costs for the Service, 
since someone must substitute for 
him or her. PAR not only helps the 
person with the drinking problem, 
but it also improves the morale and 
efficiency of employees in the same 
work unit. 

PAR is staffed by long-time recov- 
ered alcoholics. They've dealt with the 
problem, and they are ready, willing 
and able to talk to any employee who 
seeks them out, at any time of the 
day or night. PAR offices are located 
in most major postal facilities.@ 





ostal people continue to prove 
the old adage that necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

To beat rising energy costs, 
many have built their own home 
heating and cooling systems at 
nominal cost, and are saving money 
as a result. 

These do-it-yourselfers have 
proved you can cut home energy 
costs in the heat of Florida, the 
mild winters of Raleigh, NC, and 
the sub-zero temperatures of 
Norfolk, NE. 


Orville Voss, a carrier in Norfolk 
for the past 22 years, is an avid 
do-it-yourselfer. He not only built 
his own 1,200 sq. ft. ranch home, 
but he also tinkers with old cars, 
refurbishes antique furniture and 
is an amateur artist. 

Voss, like other postal people 
who have devised energy-saving 
systems, was getting tired of 
escalating utility bills. His gas heat 
was running over $40 a month in 
the Nebraska winter months when 
the mercury often dips to 20 
degrees below zero and the snow 
is as high as an elephant’s eye. 

By building a solar system and 
using an auxiliary wood burning 
furnace to provide heat on days 
when the sun is not out long 
enough to store sufficient energy 
in the solar collectors, Voss more 
than halved his mid-winter heating 
bills. 

It took him one week to build 
his three collectors. “Theyre made 
out of 4 x 8-ft. plywood panels 
with 1 x 6-in. frames to make 
boxes out of them. Each box is 
insulated with 34 -in. polyurethene 
with aluminum facing on both 
sides. After the box was insulated, 
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Left, Paul Poole and his water wheel. Top, 


Marguerite Pattie and coils used in her ‘‘poor 

man’s water heater.’’ Below, George McConnell 
checks out conventional hot water tank he lined 
with styrofoam because “‘it's a better insulator.” 








I cut aluminum beer cans the long 
way so I could bend them open 
like a book, and I put the beer cans 
on top of the insulation. I painted 
the cans flat black. Then I used a 
manufactured solar plastic called 
Sun Light, which acts like a storm 
window, and put it on top and 
bottom of the beer cans to seal 

the unit.” 

It cost Voss $189 to build the 
three frames, including $3 for the 
beer cans. “I bought the cans for 
a half-cent apiece from a kid who 
picks them up along the road.” 

He spent another $50 for a 60- 
cubic foot bin of granite rocks he 
put in his basement. An electric 
motor pumps the heated air 
generated by the sun in the collec- 
tors into the rock bin for storage. 
He uses ducts to funnel the heat 
from the bin into the house. 

Meanwhile, in sunny Florida, 
George McConnell Jr., a carrier 
out of Tampa’s Sulphur Springs 
Branch, has built an all-electric 
home with a solar heating and 
cooling system. Ranch-styled, the 
home has eight rooms and two 
baths. 

McConnell used redwood for the 
solar collector boxes that sit on the 
roof, “so they wouldn’t warp or 
rot,” and copper plating and tubing 
filled with water for heating and 
cooling. The collectors also feature 
sliding glass door panels, making it 
easier to repair the inside of the 
units. Total cost for materials: 
$165. 

He installed his own ductwork 
that brings the heat (and, in 
summer, cooling) from the collec- 
tors into the house, and he has 
run one duct directly into his 
electric dryer to run the heating 


element. He still uses the dryer 
motor, of course, but the solar 

energy to dry clothes cuts elec- 
tricity costs considerably. 

“If we have about four hours of 
sunlight, it can carry us for two 
days,” McConnell adds. 

The McConnells keep their home 
at 74 degrees in winter and 78 
degrees in summer, and no electric 
bill has gone over $80. It has been 
as low as $39 a month. 

Compare these figures with the 
electricity costs Howard (Dick) 
Richards of nearby Clearwater 
pays. His bills average $175 a 
month for his seven-room, two- 
bath ranch. He had outside con- 
tractors add four inches of attic 
insulation, put a product on his 
windows to tint them (like 
windows in air conditioned auto- 
mobiles) and install a solar heat 
collector for hot water only. The 
cost was close to $2,000, but 
Richards has lowered his average 
electric bill $45 a month. It will 
take him about four years to pay 
off his energy investment. 

Another Tampa-area postal 
worker, Marguerite H. Pattie, a 
clerk in the Crystal Springs Post 
Office, is working with her hus- 
band, Don, installing an energy 
system in their Zephyrhills home. 

The nearly 70-year-old house 
currently has oil heat and an elec- 
tric hot water heater. There are two 
window air conditioners. 

The Patties anticipate eliminat- 
ing the need for heating oil and 
electricity for the water heater. 
Right now they’re building what 
they jokingly refer to as “a poor 
man’s water heater” which will use 
solar heat. 


“We're using an old upright 
continued 





freezer box that’s completely in- 
sulated,” says Don. “We've in- 
serted an old hot water tank in it 
and also put coils in the box. We’re 
hooking the end of the coils into 
the house, and we plan to use the 
box for hot water. We'll put plastic 
sheeting on top of the box anda 
glass cover over it to get the in- 
sulating value of dead air space.” 

The Patties have a back-up to 
the unit—a giant multi-tank system 
built in a concrete 4 x 9-ft., 1,000- 
gallon septic tank. “We'll build a 
greenhouse over this and use this 
tank to heat it,” says Don. Even- 
tually, he expects to pour anti- 
freeze around the unit, enabling 
him to use it for both home heating 
and central air conditioning. 

The cost so far: $20 for the 
freezer and tubing, $100 for the 
septic tank and concrete, plus 
another $65 for installation of the 
septic tank. 

Meanwhile, in Raleigh, NC, 
Paul Poole is putting a private lake 
to work for him. 

Poole, an electronic technician 
(ET) in the Raleigh Post Office, 
would come home from work every 
day and see this water-created 
energy cascading over a spill in the 
lake. Since his family owns the 
lake and the land around it, he 
decided to build a water wheel to 
capture this natural energy and 
feed it into the electrical system of 
his two-bedroom ranch home. 

He’s had the help of two other 
postal people in the project. Phil 
Barns, an ET, helped design the 
system. B. E. Clifton, director of 
mail processing, has done some of 
the tough manual work associated 
with perfectly balancing an elec- 
trical cable reel (which is the water 
wheel in the system) and adding 
buckets to it to catch the water as 
the reel turns. 

Poole expects his system to be 





self-sufficient most of the time. 

His wheel can generate 4,000 watts 
of power, and it is so perfectly 
balanced, he says, that a light gust 
of wind can turn it. 

The system is expensive. So far, 
Poole has spent $3,000, including 
$1,000 for the reel, $400 fora 
generator, $800 for a converter and 
$800 for other materials. He feels, 
however, the system will pay for 
itself in five to six years, assuming 
his present $37 a month electric 
bill remains constant. @ 

Right, Howard (Dick) Richards 
cleans off solar heat collector on 
roof of his house. Below, Orville 


Voss in front of solar collector on 
south side of his home. 

















)(' you're a military service veteran, you may be a victim 
of ‘‘catch-62.” It involves use of military service after 
1956 in computing civil service retirements. Catch-62 is 
the enforced net loss of retirement income from age 62, 
or later, when veterans eligible for Social Security use 
their military and civil service for a combined annuity on 
retirement from federal employment. As a result, some 
military/civil service retirees are losing as much as 33% 
of their annuities at age 62. In the future, the loss could 
reach 75%. For a fact sheet with details on this limitation 
on the retirement annuities of postal employees who 
served on active military duty after 1956, contact General 
Manager, Headquarters Personnel Div., U.S. Postal 
Service, Washington, DC 20260. 


re Northern Virginia Sectional Center will be the site 
for the first fully mechanized mail processing plant. 

All of the Postal Service’s major experimental and devel- 
opmental mail processing equipment will be assembled 

for operational testing there by May 1981. 


yes Greenville, OH, Post Office recently passed along 

the following note from a customer to the Dayton, OH, 

News, the newsletter of the Dayton SCF: ‘‘Dear Sir: | 

have moved to Florida and | would like you to send my 

mail back where it was sent from til | find out where | am 

going to live at because | no longer live at the address you 
sent my mail to.’’ Maggie Meyer 
of the Dayton News staff says 
the note ‘‘reminds us of a letter 
years ago returned to the main 
office with a line through the 
addressee and a notation 
‘deceased.’ Somehow it got 
delivered again. This time it 
came back with the notation, 
‘He's still dead.’ ”’ 


) posta personality postscript: Remember the United 
Nasons? An item in the Jan.-Feb. issue of Postal Life 
told about Dennis Nason and his wife, Diane. After having 
four youngsters of their own, they legally adopted nine 
children—each with an emotional or physical handicap. 
Dennis, a window clerk in Ashland, OR, sent this note 
soon after the item appeared in print: ‘‘We now have 17 
young Nasons!” 


y | gre toy got the Spirit of 57 


in the Chicago Post Office. 


Distribution clerks working the 
Graceland scheme, zone 57 
(ZIP 60657), wear tee shirts 
emblazoned, “Graceland 57.”’ 
It's a symbol of pride in their 
work. The group also has this 
slogan: ‘‘Pride + Unity 
Production.” 


Bae Ann Franklin, a window clerk in the Wheeling, 
IL, Post Office, is alert, a bad check passing suspect 
has been arrested. When the North Suburban, IL, sec- 
tional center was notified that some customers were 
purchasing coils of stamps with checks that turned out to 
be bad, and then returning the coils to another post office 
for a cash refund, all postmasters in the area were warned 
by phone to be on the lookout for such fraudulent checks 
with a certain signature. The next day, Clerk Franklin was 
on duty when a customer asked to purchase a Coil of 
stamps with payment by check. 
Suspicious of the signature on 
the check, she pretended to go 
in the back office to replenish 
her stamp supply. Instead, she 
told Postmaster Gary Dobbe of 
her suspicions. He called police, 
who apprehended the suspect 
before he could leave the 
post office. 


js\s of Nov. 30, 1978, present regulations on the mini- 
mum sizes for mail will be expanded to all classes 
and types of service and amended to prohibit certain 
items. These include those less than 0.007” thick, and all 
items, other than keys and identification devices, which 
are Ys” thick or less and are not rectangular and/or less 
than 3%” high or 5” long. Items which do not comply 
with these new minimum dimensions will be non-mailable 
In addition, the Postal Service plans to apply a sur- 
charge to non-standard items. Originally set for April 15, 
1978, the surcharge has been delayed, with no firm date 
set when Postal Life went to press. When put into effect, 
the surcharge will be levied on first-class mail pieces 
1 oz. or less and single-piece third-class weighing 2 0z 
or less when they have a height to length ratio that does 
not fall between 1:1.3 and 1:2.5 or exceeds 6%” high, 
11%” long and %4” thick 


js\ sign above a row of rural 
mail boxes at the 
Riverview Mobile Home Estates 


in Bay City, MI, reads: ‘‘No 
children allowed in mail boxes.”’ 


Evwet a new—and true—one for those who may have 
heard every type of leave excuse: Robert Hermann’'s 
wife called his supervisor to say that her husband would 
be absent. The reason: he was being held hostage by a 
bank robbery suspect. Hermann, acting foreman of 
delivery and collection in Dayton, OH, was forced into his 
car, along with his two small sons, and held hostage for 
30 hours. The incident made national headlines and came 
to a happy ending, with all three Hermanns returning 
home safely. 
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Paul Brienza Jr 


ou better believe it when Paul 
Brienza Jr. tells you the four 
ball is going into the side pocket. 

A custodian in the Morristown, 
NJ, Post Office, Brienza is the 
1977 Nine Ball Pocket Billiard 
World Champion. 

Winner of many trophies, 
Brienza earned $20,000 for the 
1977 world prize, and one of his 
life’s ambitions is to make pocket 
billiards as popular a sport as 
bowling, golf and tennis. Another 
is to change the image of the 
game. 

A graduate of Rutgers University 
with a degree in elementary edu- 
cation, Brienza spends a great 
deal of his free time teaching area 
youngsters the skills of the game. 

He says his father tried to inter- 
est him in fencing, but he found 
pool more fascinating—and more 
rewarding. 

One of Brienza’s major disap- 
pointments, however, occurred 
recently when Minnesota Fats, a 
world-renowned pool champion, 
turned down an exhibition with 
him. He has played 11 other pocket 
billiard champions, though, and 
defeated them all.@ 











Peter Farinella 


eter Farinella, a mail handler 
in the Brooklyn, NY, Main Post 
Office, considers himself half a 
millionaire, even though he won 
$1 million in the New York State 
weekly lottery. 

“They take almost half in taxes,” 
the 69-year-old bachelor says. He 
plans to retire from the Postal 
Service shortly. “I would continue 
to work for another year or so, but 
now it doesn’t pay.”’ He'll be get- 
ting $50,000 a year for the next 20 
years under terms of the award. 

Farinella has tried to keep pub- 
licity on his good fortune to a mini- 
mum, and this Postal Life interview 
is one of the few he’s granted. 
“Because of this, I've only gotten 
one letter—from a Staten Island 
woman on welfare who wanted to 
borrow $2,500,” he says. He has 
not gotten any marriage proposals 
either, and the 28-year postal vet- 
eran adds that he has no plans to 


take a trip to the altar. 

He’s shared a two-family home 
since 1929 with an 81-year-old 
sister. She lives in one of the 
apartments, he in another with a 
nephew. 

“| haven’t gotten over the shock 
yet (of winning the lottery),”’ Far- 
inella says, ‘‘and | really don’t 
know what I’m going to do with the 
money. Maybe I'll buy a house or 
a condominium. I'll have to decide 
that with my sister. 

“| wasn't a pauper to begin 
with,” he adds. “‘I’m very frugal.’ 
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John Keefe 
hen John Keefe was a letter 
carrier he was in good phys- 

















ical condition. “Once | became 

a postmaster 16 years ago, | found 
| gained a tremendous amount of 
weight,” he says. 

In 1964, however, the Dracut, 
MA, postmaster began an exercise 
program that eventually included 
jogging. 

“| decided I'd run out to the first 
apple tree in the field behind my 
house. It wasn’t far, maybe a cou- 
ple of hundred yards, but | couldn't 
make it,”’ he recalls. 

But Keefe persisted, and built 
up to 10-mile runs on weekends, 6 
miles on weekdays. 

Then, this year, the Boston 
Marathon lured him. He entered 
the race as an unqualified compet- 
itor; that is, he had never com- 
pleted a previous marathon ina 
time of 3 hours and 30 minutes or 
less. “I never thought of going 
the whole route (26 miles, 385 
yards),”’ he says. “I only planned 
on going 10-12 miles. 

“It took me 4 hours and 40 
minutes to make the run. That's 
not great at all. But the idea of just 
doing it. | was thrilled.” 

Keefe plans to continue his daily 
running program—and perhaps 
next year make a qualifying run in 
the Boston event. 


oston Red Sox fans are per- 

haps among the staunchest in 
the land—and David Lobley counts 
himself among the team’s most 
steadfast. 

The 33-year-old Portland, ME, 
tour 1 distribution clerk has been 
collecting Red Sox memorabilia 
for many years. “I have a room in 
the basement of my house where | 
































David Lobley 


keep them,” he says. The collecti- 
bles include bubblegum and ciga- 
rette player cards, ticket stubs, 
autographed balls, press guides 
and programs. 

Among his prize possessions: 

A bubblegum card of Ted Williams, 
his hero, from 1941, and cigarette 
cards of two early Soxers, Bill 
Carrigan and Fred Parent. Parent 
played on the first Red Sox World 
Series team—in 1903. 

Lobley’s favorite Sox crew was 
the 1967 aggregation, which lost 
the World Series to the St. Louis 
Cardinals, four games to three. 

As for this year, he stands by his 
team. ‘‘The Red Sox look pretty 
tough; | think they can beat New 
York. | really do.” @ 


hen ordering my 1978 


North Carolina license plate,” 


says William J. Jones, a distribu- 
tion clerk in Rocky Mount, “I pon- 
dered over several sports-related 
or human interest slogans that 
could be related or communicated 
in six letters or six numbers, or a 
combination thereof.” 

However, after reading an edi- 
torial in a local newspaper that 








William Jones 


charged the Postal Service with 
rising costs and deteriorating serv- 
ice, Jones’ pondering was done. 
“| decided to in my own way ad- 
vertise for my employer.’’ His 
license plate message: MAIL IT. 

Jones, 32, came to work in the 
post office four years ago. He had 
been a police dispatcher and had 
worked in a textile mill. ‘The 
Postal Service is a better job and 
it offers a career,’ he says.@ 
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